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included in West Virginia, there were few 
In the territory l)0glnninR of the nineteenth century. i n 

schools before lying east Q f the Alleghenies, a num- 

that ■tetion o ^ institutions were in existence. West of the 
her of t'd uc *‘ ,ll,I ^ )un try was largely a sparsely settled wilder- 
mountains, * ^ early settlers had been fully occupied 

ness The 11 {or themselves and their families, and in 

in gaming dangers and difficulties had been encountered. 

f - o warriors of the Delaware and Iroquois tribes had 
T 1 * ted the right of the white man to the possession of the 
j 1 j 1 and in the early history of the territory, many battles 
Jere fought. Bands of Indians roved the woods, burning 
cabins, destroying crops, and killing and scalping settlers 
wherever they could. 

Very little is known concerning education of these early 
vears Too much time was needed for clearing away forests, 
building of homes, and resisting the deadly attacks of the 
fierce red men, to think much about education. In all proba¬ 
bility the only attempts at education during the first few years 
were confined to training in the home. 


The following lines taken from George Atkinson’s biograph¬ 
ical sketch of Greenbury Slack bears out the contention re¬ 
garding this early home training. Concerning Slack, who was 
born in Kanawha Countv in 1807, it was said:’ 


«a*fe no public schools In those days and being poor. 
f * M to attend the private or select schools, which 

'•fe taugM only in the towns and villages. These barriers, 
••veer, dkt not keep him from carrying out the resolution 
*7* f ^ *»ade in early life, that he would educate him- 
' ‘-*-5 io do m at home, without an Instructor. He 

“ * * ***** teatbooks. and started out in 

* * *w*i|» |n ||||| W |y he spent all his time. 
Kb " * * M f Nuln>4 to work upon his father's farm 

g, - *** *^*® A *’ un * h both hlmaetf and his fr ien ds 

■7 ^skknnnii of the Cngtuh Unguagw in fact. 
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in n few your* beenrne « Uocxl grammarian and from the first 
displayed unusual talent* as a mathematician. 

It seems probable that "the charity schools” had scar ^ 
anv existence west of the Blue Ridge. A few, h °wever a ppe 
to have been opened in Berkeley, Hampshire and some of the 
more western counties as they were then called. F ™ate 
select schools did gain a foothold in the sta e an i 
work, in the education of the children of the people who were 
able and willing to pay tuition. The common primary schools 
seemed to gain the ascendency among the mountaineer pio¬ 
neer. Under the name of “old field schools,” they had an 
illustrious history extending back nearly a hundred years. 

Although the Virginia Assembly lacked Constitutional au¬ 
thority, it passed what is known as the Aldermanic School 
Law on December 26, 1796. Its preamble voiced current edu¬ 
cational ideals as follows: 

**. . . The great advantages which civilized and polished na¬ 
tions appear to enjoy, beyond the savage and barbarous na¬ 
tions of the world, are principally derived from the invention 
an 1 use of letters, by means whereof the knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of past days are recorded and transmitted, so that 
man. availing himself in succession of the accumulated wisdom 
and discoveries of his predecessors, is enabled more success¬ 
fully to pursue and improve not only those acts which con¬ 
tribute to the support, convenience and ornament of life, but 
to those also which tend to illumine and ennoble his under¬ 
standing and his nature. ... If the minds of the citizens be 
no: rendered liberal and humane, and be not fully impressed 
wiv. the Importance of the principles from which these bless¬ 
ings proceed, there can be no real stability or lasting per- 
n.ir*'. *y f,f the liberty, justice and order of a republican gov- 
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B> law “three of their most honest and able men” in 
crajnty were to be designated or appointed as alderman. 

► choose a site, erect a schoolhouse, select the 
visit the school once even' venr at least.” They 

w w J 

the pupils, superintend the teacher’s conduct, 
" rtr shall be taught reading, writing, and com- 
•mkowtlr, and all free children, male and 

receive tuttum gratis, for the term of three 
longer at private expense, as their parents, 
or friend* shall think proper* It Is interesting to 
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Wr- sT 

A vvere to be collected by the sheriff as 
not,- that the "P 8 ""' co |i ec ted, and from each inhabitant i„ 
other public taxes " assessments- and county levies. The 
proportion to their P Jnnuary , 797 and was the first school 
law went into effect ^ counties thcn organized in what i s 
law operative m m nQt known hoW many of these coun¬ 
now West Virgin*®- u ig ffiir to ass ume that some did. 

ties obeyed the law, _ 

* innq nrovided “that all escheats, confiscations, 

The Acts of p ersona l property accruing to the Corn- 
forfeitures, and having no rightful owner ... and 

m ° nW ?* s . are hereby appropriated to the encourage- 
a 7 of'learning.” This was the “Literary Fund” around 
"•hu h clusters much educational history of the two states. The 
Assembly even went so far as to register a solemn “protest 
against any other application of the said fund by any succeed¬ 
ing General Assembly to any other object than the education 
of "the poor.” This fund was later increased by the addition of 
other monies, among which were the re-payment by the Fed¬ 
eral Government of the loans made by Virginia during the 
War of 1812. The Court in each county was empowered to 
appoint from five to fifteen “descreet” persons who served as 
“school commissioners,” and were to administer the part of 
the funds designated for their county. They determined the 
number, selected the children who were to be recipients of 
thi benefit, and could draw from this fund for all expenses 
including tuition, proper books, and materials. 

Ti e earliest reference to a schoolhouse discovered was found 
tn "an entry in the journal of George Washington, when in 
174 he surveyed lands for Lord Fairfax on the Upper Poto- 
and in the South Branch. Cacapon and Patterson Creek 
i the 18t,h of August of that year, he surveyed a 
' ,9ei ** togtantng at a station in ‘the School House Old Field*. 
_ ' bo at ream, or other objectives mentioned by which this 
** #i*n. can be determined, nor can this be done bv anv con- 

2Tr?? 11 ** h * U "" Kl to * up the South 

ii U •* whMt u known M I** ‘Indian Old Field* in 

■ lyffT*. ° ,rulo > >,w OW. 1 who was .( Lrlart Kalb in 
. atm MaiMM* in HU uirvvyt Old n*ld School*. 
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, ♦rtrowth of community 

The Old Field school, were the outgr ^ These 

cooperation for the pu r P ose ° c u t __ USU ally a worn-out 
schools were establish^ on . S ° m ,, the children in the neigh- 
and deserted field—convenie n ° a t ^ e community and 

borhood. The teachci was ompo>c The establishment 

was paid by a fee collected from par^ of the , oca l com- 
and control of such schools was in th. hands state . The 

munity. and was separate from e,>the chu own 

frontiersmen, usually worked the «o*a“tw 
hands; but they could be defrayed by taxation. 

_Valiev. 


T V \ T nrris. “the 


Li/R+Ari on n f flip 


stated: 

There was a certain stigma attached to these lower schoo , 
not alone for the contact with poor children, whose ru e 
ners may have been entailed on them by an idle an 1 f S ° 
father, or worthless mother, but from the innate Virginia 1 ea 
of independence; the sense of not being dependent upon their 
fellowmen or the State, for material support or assistance, 
especially in the matter of the education of their children. 


Lewis felt that this stigma 

. . . produced much of the illiteracy of the Commonwealth. 

But a large part of the people patronized these schools and 
when the three years’ tuition gratis were passed, paid tuition 
and kept their children in school. Very many . . . were unable 
to do this . . . and the three years of free school afforded, 
gave but scant opportunity for the education of their children 
who thus grew up in ignorance if not illiteracy. It was to meet 
these conditions that the Literary Fund was created, and it 
L^aTie a mighty educational factor despite the refusal to ac- 
' r pt its opportunities by so many of those for whom it was 
tetendod.' 

XImhjt. C ounty had its share of those Old Field schools. 
T c • not* d one above Point Pleasant was the Old Field 
Mitchell. «-.tablnhod in 1780, located somewhere near 

- • f. the general chemicals and West Virginia Ordnance 

ration. 





*«-rc .w mtyfour Wwt Virginia counties 
0 ( \ hear counties' schools had operated un- 




di>r the Aldermanic “ w - 'r ee tu , 

continued to be maintained under the system, and, .it,* 
the free provisions applied only to the poor, thou sands * 
others received education at their own expense. 

The problem of illiteracy received much attention throu. 
a series of conventions held between 1841 and 1845, eul min ® 
ing in an act passed by the Virginia Assembly in 1846 g ivir 
school commissioners, holding office under the act of 181 
authority to supplement the state aid foi the poor by l oc 
taxes. Callahan* listed the main provisions of this law 
follows: 

... the school commissioners then in office should divide the 
county into precincts, each containing as many districts as was 
thought desirable, each district, however, containing a suffi¬ 
cient number of people to make up a school. Annually, each 
precinct was to elect a commissioner, who met with the' other 
commissioners to form a county board of school commissioners 
In each district three trustees were to be appointed, who were 
to be responsible for choosing the sites of the school building 
seeing to the upkeep of the buildings, grounds, school ap¬ 
paratus, etc. Teachers were to be approved and hired by the 
board. The schools were to be visited regularly by the boarH 
of trustees. The latter were to make reports of the condition 

of their schools annually, to the Board condition 

Funds for the maintenance of 
from the Literary Fund, , 
county by a uniform rate of taxation 


of Commissioners 

these schools were sup 
and also by the inhabitants of 
—i collected as were r 


free public schools 
In four counties: r 
Th* main features of the 
oth * r »unlie«. Funds 
, th * Poor, and “old 1 
iln for school buildings, bi 

*<*« »f . free 
• "bllg.lion, 

*“• <■» Ibis (, w 
If" of three „ 

— U, divide 


rakl^u? tabIlshed under the Act of 184 6 
eU. Wayne, Jefferson, and Kanawha. 

° d system" were maintained in 

‘ "ntmued to be administered as 

" ■ * <<*minued to be good enough 

1 ds Was a ste P forward in estab- 

pUblic ^'hool system as a part of 
e people. 

",* 0 “ Jif J 1 "' "'‘"'Hgement of schools 

Z eZ,^ "•“«««.- who 
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and collect taxes for the purpose of building and maintaining 
schools. The law was not very successful, largely because the 
wealthier aldermen felt 1-hoy had to bear too much of the 
financial load and did not exert the initiative they might have 
done otherwise. Though not enforced effectively, the Alder- 
manic School Law was not repealed. 

Presaging a “Free School System for the Commonwealth 
in which all children should be educated without distinction,” 
the Clarksburg Convention was called in September, 1841. It 
was attended by delegates from nineteen counties of Virginia, 
of which sixteen were in the present boundaries of West Vir¬ 
gin 1 a. Lewis stated that “never did a more earnest body of 
men assemble in West Virginia than this, nor has the work of 
any one yielded more abundant fruit.” They published a 
pamphlet of proceedings entitled “A Memorial to the General 
Assembly of the State, Requesting that Body to Establish a 
More Liberal and Efficient Primary or Common School Sys- 
!em Lewis called this “the most remarkable publication to 
be found in the educational literature of the Virginias.” 

Mar.y prominent citizens sent communications. That from 
Judge Edwin S. Duncan, of Harrison County, was typical. In 
part, it said: 

A *p>ndid university has been endowed accessible only to 
tons of the wealthy planters of the eastern part of the 
tTjiir and to the southern states. I have heard of only two 
s* attending it from the north-west. The resources to 

ij'.rr^ry Fund are frittered away in the endowment of an 
whose tendencies are essentially aristocratic and 
banrVial only to the very rich. . . . The men of small farms 
a n left to their own means of educating their children. They 
raw 4 Mad them to the university, and they are prohibited, 
t! they would, from )oinlng in the annual donation to the poor 
<r»a*ra la scattered In the) ostentatious manner of a nabob 
9%m tferan small change among the paupers and cries, “catch 
<aa *' 


F(|sr ] <03 ar-J 1646 educational matters remained largely 
i* a stall* million while operating under the Aldermanic 
Art Am atlrmcd waa made in March, 1M6. to remedy the 



art was merely a continuance of 

cloud* of Civil War 
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fathering, and no effectual progress was made until after th 
new state had been formed. *3 >1 

The ilrst legislature under the first constitution niet i 
Wheeling, June 20, 1863 . The message of the first governor*! 
Arthur I. Boreman. to the Legislature contained the foll 0wi ’ 

in regard to schools. • -< 

I cull your especial attention to Article X of the Constitution 
requiring the Legislature to provide as soon as practicable for 
the establishment of a thorough and efficient system of schools 
Ample power is given to provide funds and to pass all laws 
necessary for the purpose, and I trust you will take such ac¬ 
tion as will result in the organization of a thorough and effi¬ 
cient system as soon as the conditions of this country are such 
as to make it practicable. 

On the 23rd of July, 1863, Mr. John W. Atkinson in the Sen¬ 
ate. and on the 26th of September, 1863, Mr. A. F. Ross in the 
House, reported each a different bill for the establishment of a 

free school system, and during almost three months these bills 
underwent critical discussion. 


On the 10th of December, 1863, an act was passed to estab¬ 
lish a system of free schools, which embodied the bill of Mr 
Ross, with numerous amendments and those sections of the 
Senate bill concerning the creation and duties of the board of 


.US not the purpose of this study to go into detail about t 
steps leading up to the formation of the new state but to u 
derstand the system under which schools were o operate 

»<rr^r P r 5r tan * facts in the= 

planners of this new system prob ! ems t0 be met b - v 11 

»ere many. Writinu lilti. ucatlon for West Virgin 

plan, were made. Morgan aTidCork" I"? decadcs after the 
proc« i; k this description 


.‘" h m *. n „C‘ n o ; n " * do ‘’" d •>» the 20 th 

222* — i,. C ,K ’ op . l • °f <7 counties 

’ *** on lh , 0f W *"« Vlr « ln ta. 

«' -eonam.n, J* enaui 
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tlon of (lolcgntcs (if favorable) to assemble in Wheeling on the 
2«th of November next for the purpose of drafting a constitu- 

tlon for the new state. 

Among the most distinguished members of this convention 
may be mentioned John Hill, President; Waitman T. Willey, 

Daniel Lamb. James H. Brown, Benjamin H. Smith, William 
E. Stevenson, Gordon Battelle, John A. Dille, John J. Brown, 

Thomas W. Harrison, Robert Trainer, and Peter G. Van Winkle. 

The majority of these men were from counties already strongly 
in favor of free public schools for all boys and girls, and it 
was only to be expected that they would support a plan car¬ 
rying out that aim. 

The committee on education was composed of: Gordon Bat- 
tellc. of Ohio; William E. Stevenson, of Wood; Robert Hager, 
of Boone: Thomas H. Trainer, of Marshall; J. W. Parsons, of 
Tucker; William Walker, of Wyoming; and George Sheets, of 
Hampshire (counties). 

One of the chief provisions provided for “An Invested or Ir¬ 
reducible School Fund”; for “the establishment and support of 
a thorough and efficient system of Free Schools”; for “the 
election of a General Superintendent of Free Schools”; for “a 

• untv superintendent for each county”, and the “election of 

• her officers as should be necessary to render the system 
effective.'* Thus was formed in the organic law of the State, 
our Public School System. 

7 e Senate and House of Delegates appointed committees 

• • : - ati m on June 24, 1863. The two committees working 
*. formed the first school law of West Virginia, which 

wat parsed on the tenth day of December of that year. The 
• : art of this act was made possible by the diligent work 

f 7 v f the House Committee. Thus the school system of 
Writ Virginia had its origin and first years of development 
under thU Uw. 

:* IVi r 18fi3, the Legislature of the State passed the 
r -'.hr fr«*e school system. The Row W. R. White 

*uprrintrnd**nt in 1864. His vigorous enm- 
; f n tixf school* won for him the title. “The Horace 

- rf W**«t Virginia ** Since that time progress has been 
*<ie ttraijily in the improvement of our elementary schools, 
r* c x . .rtnic-i gradually gave wav to high school*, normal 
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. • i nitration in the “district system” nf 
No " MI ‘i'iMpsS when the old district lines were* h°° l8 
cun-ed untl1 1 ’ it plan” instituted. The urbani* 7° 

Hnd " T f ; of ^e state had so stimulating 

industrially that with the recent financial ck fl ° w °* 

wealth to thi >dt ies^ dent were ^ jal c ,, ft £ 

came ne ®? ss ® ’ 0 f administration and support and t a . lRec ** *0 
Suy^ew cents per dollar In stZ ^^7* 

,* Wc ^t Virginia does not rank high in the many SUr a 
and^indexes that have been published, the following dat ^ 5 
dicate that progress is being made. 

In 1833 there were only 678 common free primary schools • 
the state, with only about 63 per cent of the 9,000 poor rW] 
dren attending them. Today there are approximately 75 n 
cent of the 530.000 children in school. In 1833 the total numb 
of pupil days aggregated only 221 , 000 , whereas today it exC e 7 
55.000.000. In 1833 each pupil averaged less than 40 days ^ 
year in school, whereas now, he averages in excess of 14 g S P f r 
that time there were only 45 academies offering for tuition ^ 
education on the secondary level as contrasted with our ** ^ 
eni extensive high school program. pres ‘ 

The curricula of these academies were described in such 
lenns^ as language, painting, and drawing”; “Greek and 

*** HtrrwnUry school, >, ' ,hat ° f thc coUe 8 e » in 1833. 

'Vr •qu.l in m.nv w»v, i thpl r curricula until 

to IBa. Tha forwar I I ,h r b *' t,Pr aca demies and some 

"" ck •* ffcaractartaue of ° f lhc moun, «lne«r is still 

of the w„t Virginian in matter* of 
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. . in JefIer*on Coun- 

tiled Now Mocklonborg < S ^P h ^‘° „,ho,s who followed, 
iv If these colonists, or the many muat have been 

ty If these co unities with them, tw definitely 

brought educational a , tutorifll type- lt “ Mchoo | ln 

meager and of tne p c . ,, Ka0an teaching « PI1 ' 

known that a man name before the tenet 

his “cabin at Romney In 175J, two y 

and Indian Wars.’ j-teri Au- 

One reference to education found in the name. 

gust 12. 1775. listed among the Augus . Indians in the 

of some citizens killed or taken prisoner byjhe 
Greenbrier Section in the year 1755, and indicated an 
his wife and a school master, was killed. 

A year before the first newspaper made its appearance west 
of the Blue Ridge, the Alexandria Advertiser, of June 22, 178b, 
carried an advertisement stating that the trustees of the Win¬ 
chester Latin, Greek, and English Schools having elected Mr. 
Armstrong and Mr. Potter, two gentlemen of character and 
ability, to take charge of the institution, we do hereby give 
r '.ice that the schools will open on the first Monday in July.” 
They also indicated that the “climate is healthful, the country 
plentiful, and the town growing.” Lewis called this the “first 
classical school of the Lower Shenandoah Valley which opened 

: >*irs to the young men and women of what is now the east¬ 
ern part of West Virginia.” 

Tbc first schoolmaster in Preston County of whom there is 

l«ige was August Christain Whitehair, who was 
... . at Carmel in 1790 and probably began teaching a year 

• ’kj® ** rU * r ’. 11 “ more than P robable that by this time a 
v, ... “* ~ “ n:a,nod »mong the Quakers on the Big Sandv. 

Z .? » OM. F.m. „5 Who,. 
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forty mile.- we.st. In Cabell County, on the state road leading 
to Kentucky. . . • 

The menus of education were very limited at that early day 
throughout the Western States and territories, and especially 
in the northwestern port of Virginia, where the Morris family 
resided. Teachers were few in number, and for the most part 
ill qualified for their work; nor were the most competent of 
them in very good demand, for many of the early settlers of 
that wild region cared little for books, so they could obtain 
plenty of fresh land, good range for their stock, and an abun¬ 
dance of game. Still there were schools; not continuing, how¬ 
ever. longer than one quarter of the year, and that always in 
the Winter, when boys could best be spared from the farm. 
By such limited means, the children of that day, on the fron¬ 
tiers. obtained what little knowledge of books they possessed; 
nor was it generally deemed important that the course of 
studies be very extensive or thorough. To master Dilworth’s 
Spelling Book, learn to read the New Testament, cypher to the 
"rule of three”, and write a fair round hand, was regarded as 
quite an accomplished education, ample for all the practical 
purposes of life. This “curriculum” Thomas had passed 
through creditably by the time he reached his eighteenth 
year. About that time he became a member of the first gram¬ 
mar-class ever organized in Cabell County. It was taught by 
Mr. William Paine, a native of England, a thoroughly com¬ 
petent teacher, and an earnest Methodist. This worthy old 
r ••• er- an. besides performing his professional duties, gave his 
pupil* many sound moral lessons, and though gathered to his 

Mten long ago. his memory is cherished fondlv bv all his sur- 
Yirrng students." 



^ T>* first achool in Wayne County of which we have anv 

r . * UUghl ° n Mil1 Crcek in what is now Butler Dis- 

P t1 1805 t about one-half mile from where 

L* " G * y) now stl,nds - b > - Thomas Napier. Rec- 
>■ »«i that he was the first teacher in Wayne County. 

PIT, 'r ,C . h "i R ' he * cho ° l on M '» C«~k. Napier 

iJw Lh,!• . *."' r * " hich also later became part 

no< ' rr ^°°l in the same section was 

- JtZ V" 1 *'' Cwk •* •*«« same 

t J** k ,n ««10. Stephan Besn held a 
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the first school taught near Ceredo was at Virginia Point near 
Twelve Polo in 1813, close to the residence of Stephen Kelly. 

The second in what is now Ceredo District appears to have 
boon at Krout’s Creek, almost midway between the town of 
Ceredo and the mouth of the Big Sandy River. This was 
taught by Charles Walker in the year 1823.' a 

The report of State Superintendent White to the governor 
in 1866 showed no schools nor houses for Wayne County in 
lSeS.’ 1 The first report sent to the state superintendent of 
free schools from Wayne County was for the year 1865-66 
which reported seven houses completed and twenty under con¬ 
struction. 

Of the earliest old field schools was one located at “Hell’s 
Bend." a curve in the Little Kanawha River near Mineral 
l>l v This school was held in a log cabin built in 1805, and 
David Harris was one of the earliest teachers. Wolf, another 
t'.ir !y teacher, named the school and also the curve of the river 
where it was located.' 4 He taught writing and arithmetic by 
~ a king letters and numbers on a wooden paddle with char¬ 
coal Other early teachers in that school during the fifties 
**• • later included Mary Learny, Sebastian Chevoront, Joe 
*kner. Toxana McKusick, and Amanda and Andrew Price. 

< f Parkersburg’s earliest teachers whose name has been 
l ■ r•. «• i was the Reverend James McAboy who was responsi¬ 
ble J • < : gar ization of both the Baptist and the Presby- 

v ar. Churches in Parkersburg. The minister lived in Par- 
*r ii, . £ between 1817 and 1825 and taught a school in his 
* e. * . •.-r- two-story log house on Avery Street.' 1 The first 
trh"'. ir, Tyl*r County'* was held in Lincoln District about 
T- •- f* t schoolhou.M’ in Ellsworth District was opened 
‘ J IK13 and wag located on the property of a William 
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i niv pr, eleven miles from its mouth. There wer» 
on Pocata ieo attendance. There were twenty-three 

but five pupi district in 1863. About one-half were 

tome anTthc other half hewn logs.'' 

. that the first school ever taught on Coal River 
Tradition s ® waS f OUr m R es ab ove the falls by a man 
above its m ^ the year 1816 About fifteen pupils were in 
named S a ’ lv j n g instruction under the old “Subscriptio 
attendance- wa s a rude cabin, with “dirt” floor and 

^h i?d chimney, which occupied one entire end of the 

• A 


Act 
v 


n 

and a 


first school in Malden District appears to have been 
-ht about the year 1820, by a gentleman named Ezra Walk- 
Athens, Ohio. His successor was George Taylor. The 
building was a one-story frame, erected by General Lewis 
RufTner. at his own expense. It was the first school building 

in the district .' 9 


The first school in Calhoun County was taught by Robert 
Clifford in 1818 in a cave near Big Bend, 20 in what is now Sher¬ 
man District. The first school teacher in Sherman District was 
a man by the name of Joseph Robinson, who taught a school 
as early as 1832, in a small log cabin with a huge mud and 
stick (cat and clay) chimney, a puncheon floor, but “it had 
no loft,” meaning by this that it has no ceiling overhead. 


On September 30, 1833, Nicholas County 2 ' had seven school 
c mmissioners, and eighteen common primary schools which 
* ere attended by poor children. There were one hundred fifty 

p- »r children in the county, ninety-six of whom were sent to 

•chool. 


A partial evaluation of the contributions of the free schools 

m ma ' lc ,n 1871 - Governor William E. Stevenson gave his 
^ ;on on the Free School System in his message to the leg- 
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party politics, sectionalism, nnd sectarianism, Is, and must con¬ 
tinue to bo, the chlof element of our success, and a blow at It, 
whenever and by whomsoever made, will be aimed at the 
rights of the people and at the highest interests of the State. 

The Civil War served as a great drawback to the establish¬ 
ment of free schools. The buildings were very inadequate, be¬ 
ing mostly log structures and poorly furnished. Teachers dur¬ 
ing this period were poorly trained, salaries were low, and the 
length of the school term varied from two to three months, 
depending upon the wishes of the people in each community. 

The textbooks used in the early schools differed according to 
the abilities of the subdistricts. The books 33 in most common 
use in 1847 were the Bible, Pike’s Arithmetic, the Elementary 
Speller, Murray’s Geography, and Murray’s Grammar. 

The office of the State Superintendent of Schools published 
the following list of authorized books for 1867: 

Reading, Spelling, and Elocution: McGuffey’s New Revised 
Readers, McGuflfcy’s New Eclectic Spelling Book, and Kidd’s 
Elocution and Vocal Culture. 

Mathematics: Ray’s Arithmetic, Ray’s Test Examples, Ray’s 
Elementary and Higher Algebra, Evan’s School Geometry for 
Beginners, Robinson’s New Geometry and Trigonometry, Rob¬ 
inson’s Surveying and Navigation, and Robinson’s Progressive 
Table Book. 

Grammar: Pinneo’s Primary and Analytical Grammar, 

Plnneo’s English Teacher and Guide to Composition, and 
Kesri's Treatise for High Schools. 

Geography: Mitchell's New Revised Geography, Cornell’s 

Ofclh'-.e Maps, Guyot's Physical Charts, White’s Classbook on 
G * vraphy for Examiners, and Mary Howe Smith’s Lessons on 
the Globe. 

M.rt.*y, Natural Science*, etc.: Goodrich’s Common School 
Hut ry, Quackenboae' History of the t/nited States, QuAcken- 
Natural Phil oeophy, Ware and SmilUe’s Philosophy of 
"« *eal llniuey, Quark enboas’ Rhetoric, Youman’s Chemistry 
tN»» Nu n), Iturrttt's Geography of the Heavens. Robin- 
*• • Datvs’i Geology, Dana's Mineralogy. Gray's 

4a O kMny and Physiology. Spencer's Penman- 
aeei w«fc*w« Pte t senery«« 
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a great deal of the instruction consisted of copy Work 
or .»i participation. Thus the need for texts was not as 
M w#s (he case when more individualized instruction became 
more pronounced. The importance of the common branches 
keenly felt, and instruction was carried out accordingly 
In most cases the teacher was chosen more for his ability t 0 
maintain order than for the excellence of his teaching methods 




One of these pioneer teachers was eulogized in The Trapp er 
and seems to have portrayed the time and the setting of the 
early school in general. 1, 


Ichabod Crane, lovable school master of the “Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” was no more colorful in character than Tol- 
lison Shumate, a conscientious man who ever bore in mind that 
golden maxim, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” In truth, 
Tollison’s scholars were not spoiled. A tailor by trade, he was 
meticulous in the matter of personal attire, and although short 
and fat, presented a very imposing appearance. His prize pos¬ 
sesion was a goose-quill pen that he used expertly, as is attest¬ 
ed by the records of the early Baptist Church which were in¬ 
scribed by him while acting as Church secretary. It seems that 
he emphasized writing throughout his teaching, the scholars 
using sourwood sticks to hold a pen point. 


Lewis described “the West Virginia SchooLhouse of olden 
times’’ and the “Schoolmaster” as follows: ” 


D wn on the broad river bottom, in the valleys of smaller 
or among the hills by a bubbling spring or rippling 
a spot, in juxtaposition to a half dozen or more cabin 
was agreed upon by the heads of the families as a suit- 
place for a school house. It was an old “clearing” which 
ri-'.uoft said was made by a man who was killed by the ln- 
4 ana, lost to the woods and never afterward heard of, or, tired 
‘ tha wil knifii, had gone bark over “the Ridge”—the Blue 


ca the margin of that “Improvement**—an “old field" 
• a hall paths bisected, with primitive f-'rests In 

the real a*d the plant of wild gras* and tangled weeds in front. 
l * T "* wtvanaa guard a4 civilisation— reaped the school- 
**•* etrwrtare It tea*, in tin per ha pa If a U feet, the 
v« u has j lap, weialii ia hewn, but uiuaBjr round. 
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ed with sticks und stones and daubed with clay; the roof of 
clapboards held In plnc° by heavy weight poles; the door of 
slabs hung on wooden hinges; the floor, if any, was made of 
puncheons split from the body of a large tree and hewn so as to 
have somewhat the qunllty of smoothness; a fire place, ample 
as that of an undent baron, spanned over half of one end of 
the building and was surmounted by a “cat-and-clay” chimney 
not unlike a tall partridge trap, ever tottering to its fall. Logs 
ten inches in diameter, split in halves, and pins or legs inserted 
in the oval sides, answered for seats. Along the side of the 
wall pins were inserted and on them rested a slab, sloping 
downward, used as a writing desk; just above it, a log was 
chopped out and in its place a long framework resembling sash 
for holding a single row of panes of glass in the absence of 
which greased paper was sometimes pasted to admit the 
light. . • . 

Autumn came. A stranger appeared upon the scenes and 
the report went from cabin to cabin that there was a school- 
m as ter in the neighborhood. Look at him. He is clad in the 
garb of the boarder. Whence he came, none knew. He brings 
n ° credentials or diploma from a college faculty, for none is 
rr-;.:tre*i It is only necessary that he teach the three “R’s”— 

■ r • iir.g. 'nting, and ’rithmetic. He binds himself to do this in his 
article' which he carries from house to house, soliciting sub¬ 
scription.-. to the school which he is to ‘keep’ for so much a 
; carter' .»nd ‘board ’round’—that is with his pupils. Then he 
£ t the school commissioner of the section of the district, 
who, la compliance with the law of ’96 (1796) or ’46 (1846) 
r-.vra lr. to contract to pay from his quota of the Literary 
Vjt.' tuition of the indigent children of the neighborhood. 
7? <• !.**• day Ij announced for school to begin and it is under- 

: r.; it.*! tho ‘matter’ will board the first week at John Smith’s 
t*ooc ran divine where he will stay the next. 

U c. ’ar morning cornea. The ’master' goes early and with 
"• *•* j 4 t-4 one of Smith’s boya, puts on a ’backlog* and soon a 
a naitsf on tha hearth Then the boya and girls for a 
‘a t 4s m >o hIm around begin to arrive. , . • 


% rd Vlffiftji wa» a land of academic* Its distance from 
v.c of Old Virginia made Inaccessible the 

i«a.c * u t4 Ik* tat-n grummur schools of Old England and Wli- 


!«•.« ;.*4 14*1? C« 

•4t*d f'ic <j ..cch.f | stlui 
Jut i‘! ul "tyt. > ‘| tic- 

uut Ur {Stpirlitt Oa SJ 


4 Old Virginia. The mountains aet- 

tUM, far if the p4oevc«r was to secure 
hr roust establish hts own schools, 
ittidsw that resident* of Old Virginia 
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f <rwM?rs to copy the academy movement inaugu. 
led the mount , jn ^ J?5L West Virginia should be definitely 

rated by Fr « Middle Atlantic states in this matter, 

classed among the i 


Lewis** stated that 

r the most important, the most potent factors in early 

,lV " i work in West Virginia were the many academies 
educational d jnstltutIonSf were scat tered over the State, 

which, as ‘ cmen t and control were in the hands of the 

«nd whose managemc 

c men of the community- I 


There must have been many such schools which failed to 
_ record and were operated without the formality of 
incorporation, because on December 3, 1787, the Reverend 
Robert Stubbs made affidavits that he witnessed the test trial 
of James Rumsey’s steamboat on the Potomac. He subscribed 
himself as “teacher of the Academy at Shepherdstown.” The 
articles of incorporation for the Shepherdstown Academy were 
dated January 3, 1814. This of course may have been a sec¬ 
ond school operated there, or the first school may have been 
tardy in incorporating, but it gives evidence that academies in 
this state were founded much earlier than the articles of in¬ 
corporation indicated. Brooke Academy at Wellsburg in 
Brooke County was incorporated on January 10, 1797, twenty 
years after it had begun active educational work. Academies 
in West Virginia antedate the Revolutionary War. which places 
" efn early in the history of the academy movement. Brooke 
Academy was the earliest institution of higher learning on the 
Ohio River south of Pittsburgh. 


A r other institution of higher learning west of the Allegheny 
Mountains for which records are available was the Randolph 
A-rada’ny, ocated at Clarksburg in Harrison County, incorpo¬ 
rated m I member 11, 1787. Its first board of trustees con- 


1 : H ryf ' * vMy-ejgh'. people, among whom were such men as 
& ♦ .-A Randolph, Benjamin Harrison, George Mason, and 
J * Honey Its establishment resulted in a diversion of 
f** * * th * WY*y«. t ', (rw (or Harrhon Monongalia. 
wi> I,A C ' X "’ U ** !rvn ' William and Marv College 

ol altL *** <WrUr * 1 ,h *‘ lh * »c>»ool *•> ntab’iahcd 
~_T °* ,K * **‘’** ,# «* »our <-oualto^ which at 
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that time was all of (West) Virginia north of the Little Ka¬ 
nawha River. A graduate of Oxford, England, George Gowers, 
served as its first principal and taught Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and sciences for twenty years. For the years 1830-1840, one 
of its teachers was Francis H. Pierpont, who later became Gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia under the Reorganized Government. 

After a varied and useful career many of these schools 
merged with others until their identity became lost in records 
and tradition. After serving the state for over half a century, 
Brooke Academy in 1852 merged with Meade Collegiate In¬ 
stitute. which had been originally incorporated “at or near 
Parkersburg” on March 21, 1851. The Mount Carmel School, 
which had been established at West Union in Monongalia 
(now Preston) County after serving the state for forty-eight 
years, lost its building by fire and moved to an unknown lo¬ 
cality. The Lancasterian Academy at Wheeling, Ohio County, 
was incorporated on October 10, 1814, but later became the 
Linsly Institute. 

Under the leadership of Superintendent White, the Normal 
School was established for the training of teachers. Pie said 
: the Legislature that “it would be better to suspend the 
schools of the State for two years and donate the entire school 
revenue for that time to the establishment and endowment of 
.» h ■ ite Normal School than to have none.” His efforts were 
rewarded by the conversion of the old Marshall Academy, 
i .r.ded m 1837, into a training institution. The history of 
*. *• . ege began in 1837, just two years after the death of 

• i Justice John Marshall. It was located two miles west 
i the mouth of the Guy an River and approximately two 
t'.'jc kft wouth of the Ohio River. It was a small log building 
m hicfc wn \ uvd u a "meeting house” for church services and 
» -. fir : rail* d Mount Hebron. The interests of the citizens 
I ountv later led to the erection of a new brick build- 
two starlet high, and containing four rooms. 

Summert proposed that the new academy be named 
"the grvatrt it legal mind the grand old commonwealth 
* Virginia ever perjured—Chief Justice John Marshall." His 

s*ri with unanimous approval A petition was drawn 
p the Virginia Genera) Assembly asking for a 

>*.<* «*iir h tM granted an March 34. 1838 The school was 
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. Marshal Academy. In June of that same 

official!.' nam conveyed to the trustees in consideration 

year James Hoi • rter acres of lan d on which the school 
of $40.00, one and a 



had just been built. 

, „„rs it “was the most famous institution of 
i ■ fhpr Learning in Western Virginia.” In 1858 the name was 
to Marshall College. In 1867 the authorities of Cabell 
County gave* property valued at $10,000 to the state for a 
location for a state Normal School. The name Marshall Col- 
, e was retained by legislative enactment. Between 1867 
ind 1871 five branches of this school were formed at Fairmont, 
Shepherdstown, Concord Church (now Athens), West Liberty, 
and Glenville. Some of these branches of Marshall College 
represented former academies which had been taken over by 
the state. For example, Fairmont was the seat of a private 
normal school founded in the summer of 1865 by J. N. Boyd and 
Dr. Dennis B. Dorsey which later became Fairmont State Col¬ 
lege. In 1838 the Reverend Nathan S. Shotwell established a 
school at West Liberty called West Liberty Academy which in 
1870 became a Branch Normal. A classical and scientific school 
called Shepherds College was incorporated January 12, 1872, 
which on February 27, 1872, was taken over by the state under 
the name of State Normal School. Each of these five branches 
has dnce been organized as State Colleges and are no longer 
considered branches of Marshall Colleee. 


On October 3, 1863, the State Legislature passed an act pro- 
:.r.g for West Virginia Agriculture College to be established 
within five years. January 8, 1866, Monongalia Academy 
* • . h wag incorporated November 29, 1814. offered the State 
•».. property, including that of Woodburn Female Seminary 
which had be«*n incorporated January 4. 1858. and valued at 
on condition the Agriculture College be located in or 
M '£a» v»wn Monongalia Academy was said to be the 
flouriahing institution of learning In that section. 

7. 1867, the legislature accepted the donation 

d the college and on October 4, 1868. the name 

toj’r West Virginia University by the State 

thr« source# dating back to 1814. modest 

* e had V © beginning of the state unlver- 
t» serve t>>e need* of th« 
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The transfer and merger of these older schools* often ^ avo ' ed 
the less fortunate people. This is true especia y o 
Classical Institute, which was incorporated in omney, 
shire County, in 1824, and was transferre in 
operation as a school for the Deaf and Blin 

That the academies became the model for other schools is 
evident. Storer College, an institution of learning for Negroes 
in the state, probably should be listed in the academy move¬ 
ment, although its founding followed the dates of this move¬ 
ment. The Reverend Mr. Nathan C. Brackett, graduate of 
Dartmouth and attached to Sheridan’s Army, with the help 
of many people, among whom was John Storer of Sanford, 
Maine, who gave $10,000 for the founding of a school for 
colored people; and with the cooperation of Congress through 
the influence of General James A. Garfield in the House and 
William Pitt Fessenden in the Senate the work of Storer Col¬ 
lege began on October 2, 1867. It has done a notable work 
among the colored people of the state. 


Many of these academies remained private institutions until 
they disappeared under the onslaught of the high-school move- 
rent or were elevated to colleges of full or junior standing. 
Among these is Bethany College, which was incorporated as 
j : h in 1840 by Alexander Campbell, of Wheeling, founder 
of the Christian Church. The first session of the college opened 
the fall of 1841. But before this, as early as 1818, there had 
;crated a school called Buffalo Seminary, “which had 
'•ito harpen the cherished purpose and desire of Camp- 


ML" 

Th rough an unhappy and regrettable misunderstanding in 
hv.v.on among Methodists developed and the Meth- 
‘ * ‘•'•my At Clarksburg failed. After 40 years a revival 
•r r:« i n higher education among the Methodists led to 
*‘ e * ding of Wc»t Virginia Wesleyan College at Buck- 


takirh r*r«dvt»d Ita first students on September 3, 1890. 
H**" : H»‘v«yr, operated by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

r *d doors for students In September 1888 at 
t.i. • After years of service it moved to Charleston. 
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W«t Virginia’s only college strictly for 
os Lewuburg Female Seminary in 1813. 
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0 Js naturally inclined to believe that the pioneer urge 
»i ruing which caused academies to spring up in a wilder- 
°.«s would transfer itself to higher forms of education as the 
" iMii- high-school movement gained headway at the expense 
of* t h«' f° rmer< If this is true Salem » E> avis and E ^ins, and 
Hroaddua, as well as numerous colleges which have ceased to 
operate, may have been an outgrowth of the academy move¬ 
ment i t 

A complete history of West Virginia Academies will never 
be written because many are lost among the vagaries of pio¬ 
neer records and traditions. A partial list of West Virginia 
academies with their place and date of founding is given by 
Lewis,* 7 and is attached here as evidence of the wide-spread 
interest in this movement. 


1. The Academy of Shepherdstown, at Shepherdstown, in Jef¬ 
ferson County, incorporated in 17—. 

2. The Randolph Academy, at Clarksburg, in Harrison County, 

incorporated December 11, 1787. ^ 

3. The Charles Town Academy, at Charles Town, in Jefferson 
County, incorporated December 25, 1797. 

4. The Brooke Academy, at Wellsburg, in Brooke County, in¬ 
corporated January 10, 1797. ' v 

5. The Mount Carmel School, at West Union, in Preston County 
(then Monongalia), established in 1801. 

fl. The Lewisburg Academy, at Lewisburg, in Greenbrier 
County, Incorporated in 1812. 


7. The Shepherdstown Academy, at Shepherdstown, in Jeffer- 
•« County, incorporated January 3, 1814. 

t. The Romney Academy, at Romney, in Hampshire County, 
Incorporated February 11, 1814. 


• The Lances ter lan Academy, at Wheeling, in Ohio County, 
Incorporated October 10. 1814. 

Monongalia Academy, at Morgantown, in Monongalia 

Coamty. incorporated November 29 . 1814 . 

** * n Charleston. Kanawha County, tn- 

November 2». ilia. 

iJuery* ** Union, In Monroe County. mcor* 

„ 7 *'•<•">*. •! M.rtuuburg. In IWrt.l.r 

Jenuery la. IU2 
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14. The Romney Clnwlcal Institute, nt Romney, in Hampshire 
County, established In ,fl 24. 

15. The Tyler Academy, nt Mlddlcbourne, In Tyler County, in¬ 
corporated January 30, 1H27. 

Id. The Wheeling Academy, nt Wheeling, In Ohio County, in¬ 
corporated February 21* 1827. 

17. The Romney Academy, at Romney, in Hampshire County, 
incorporated March 25, 1829. 

18. The Morgantown Female Seminary, at Morgantown, in 
Monongalia County, Incorporated March 25, 1831. 

19. The Seymour Academy, at Moorefleld, in Hardy County, in¬ 
corporated February 16, 1832. 

20. The Bolivar Academy, at Bolivar, in Jefferson County, in¬ 
corporated February 16, 1832. 

21 . The Red Sulphur Seminary, at Red Sulphur Springs, in 
Monroe County, opened April 15, 1832. 

22 The Charles Town Female Academy, at Charles Town, in 
Jefferson County, incorporated March 15, 1826. 

23 T.he Brickhead and Wells Academy, at Sistersville, in Tyler 
County, incorporated January 18, 1837. 

2-4 The West Liberty Academy, at West Liberty, in Ohio 
County, incorporated March 20, 1837. 

Marshall Academy, at Guyandotte (now Huntington), 
ir. Cabell County, incorporated March 13, 1838. 

Hu- Western Virginia Education Society, at Pruntytown. in 
County (then Harrison), incorporated March 28, 1838. 

3 The Parkersburg Academy Association, at Parkersburg, in 
( <^nty. incorporated April 5, 1838. 

The Morgantown Female Academy, at Morgantown, in 
“* County, Incorporated January 30, 1839. 

Academy, at Holliday’• Cove, in Hancock County 

April 6, 1839 
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^4 The Little Levels Academy, at HiH s k° ro ' In Pocahontas 

County. Incorporated February 14, 1842. 

33. The Rector College, at Pruntytown, l n Tnylor County, in- 

i*t»r|H»raled February 14, 1842. 

3 <j. The Greenbank Academy, at Greenbank, in Pocahontas 

County, incorporated March 26, 1842. 

37 . The Northwestern Academy, at Clarksburg, in Harrison 
County, incorporated March 26, 1842. 

38. The Brnndonville Academy, at Brandonville, in Preston 
County, incorporated March 27, 1843. 

39 . The Weston Academy, at Weston, in Lewis County, incor¬ 
porated January 18, 1844. 

40. The Potomac Seminary, at Romney, in Hampshire County, 
incorporated December 12, 1846. 

41. The Male and Female Academy at Buckhannon, in Upshur 
County (then Lewis), incorporated February 1, 1847. 

42. The Lewis County Seminary, at Weston, in Lewis County, 
incorporated March 20, 1847. 


43. The Marshall Academy, at Moundsville, in Marshall County, 
tororporated March 19, 1847. 


44 The Wheeling Female Seminary, at Wheeling, in Ohio 
County, incorporated January 24, 1848. 


45 The Buffalo Academy, at Buffalo, in Putnam County, in¬ 
corporated March 16, 1849. 

44 Thr Academy of the Visitation, at Wheeling, in Ohio County, 
incorporated March 14, 1850. 


^ ane Lew Academy, at Jane Lew, in Lewis County, in¬ 
corporated March 16. 1850. 


44 The WelUburg Female Academy, at Wellsburg. In Brooke 
OMXjr, incorporated March 17. 1851. 

• Mrade ( olleglate Institute, at or near Parkersburg, in- 
«*P****4 March II. 1851. 


Ma rt y County 


tteanrh Academical 
tocorparated March 1! 
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54. The Morgan Aendemy, at Berkeley Springs, In Morgan 
County, incorporated January 10 , 1R53. 

38. The Logan Inatitute, at Logan Court House, in Logan 
County, incorporated February 21, 1853. 

38. The Ashton Academy, at Mercer’s Bottom, In Mason County, 
incorporated January 7* 1830. 

37. The Point Pleasant Academy, at Point Pleasant, in Mason 
County, incorporated February 26, 1856. 

38. The Polytechnic College, at Aracoma, in Logan County, in¬ 
corporated February 28, 1856. 

59. The Fairmont Male and Female Seminary, at Fairmont, in 
Marlon County, incorporated March 12, 1856. 

80. The Harper’s Ferry Female Institute, at Harper’s Ferry, in 
Jefferson County, incorporated March 18, 1856. 

81 The Woodburn Female Seminary, at Morgantown, in Monon¬ 
galia County, incorporated January 4, 1858. 

82. The Lewisburg Female Institute, at Lewisburg, in Green¬ 
brier County, incorporated April 7, 1858. 

83. The Levclton Male and Female College, at Hillsboro, in 
fHxmhootas County, incorporated February 27, 1860. 

*4 The Union College, at Union, in Monroe County, incor¬ 
porated March 28, 1860. 

€5 The Parkersburg Classical and Scientific Institute, at Par¬ 
kersburg. in Wood County, incorporated March 18, 1861. 

Ti ere u gome evidence that these private schools shared in 
t-f d i'ribution of the Literary Fund. F. B. Lambert, former 
: V',dcnt of school* of Barboursville, West Virginia, has 

-h l * pmadwtton the original records of the school commis- 
brfvtfig in the area of Cabell County. The book cover 
i • r 43 the date of Ita beginning. Under the date of June 
UKtt may be found this entry:** 

Ai a ramaitog of the school comn of Cabell County 

’** *S *• *i («uM humn of Cabell County on the 23th 

i< f mm iftj* « • ordered that the surplus revenues of 
Md fee the county of Cabell for the year 1138 
«*•*% ;*ioi K.^o«»fie skiffc Iqr the ael p asse d March 33d. 

: e m* aSha# to v».«* fad granted to the petowary achouis be 

'* w» •» i,« . oaftrsu III tsd ooslf of Cilsll and that 
*te nwAivoi a do bw* w y fund par the use ever to the athv 
,l> ,f U iiS iS to *•» 4 (bust) 
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There seemed some question of the propriety of this grant, 
and a few years later we find the entry which might indicate 
the funds were granted for only a short time. In the above 
mentioned book the following entry can be found: 


At a board of School Commissioners held at the court house 
of Cabell County on the 25th day of October 1841, being court 
day for said county . . . ordered that the school commis¬ 
sioners of Cabell County be notified to meet at the court house 
on the first day of the November Court next to take into con¬ 
sideration the propriety of withdrawing the surplus revenue 
from the Marshall academy. . . . 

(Signed by) William Love, President 

John Samuels, Clerk 


The last minutes found concerning this transaction read as 
follows: 


At a meeting of the School Commissioners of Cabell County 

on Monday the 22d of Nov. 1841. . . . It was ordered by the 

board that the sum of sixty seven dollars and twenty seven 

cenU be hereafter withdrawn from the amount of the surplus 

portion of the literary fund now appropriated to the Marshall 

ftcadesaj and that the clerk of this board transmit a certified 

«>P> of this order to the superintendent of the literary 
fund .. . J 


(bJgned by) William Buffington, President 

“ h8d b6#n “ TOpled 

r lmiwT l!*_ i Wr,< V . rglni *’* educatlon system From 

iSSr** .£• £°r n • of «ducttion 

***»-& * of *"**■*■>■' ,f r * de #nd 

It 10 —Tnittn i ST" 1 : St ? te t «hI Untvenuty. 
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